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From Janney’s Life of Fox. 


A DISSERTATION ON THE VIEWS OF GEORGE 
FOX, CONCERNING CHRISTIAN TESTIMONIES. 


(Oontinued from page 3.) 


ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


George Fox, during his first imprisonment 
at Derby, having refused to acdept the offer of 
& commission in the army, was thrust into 
that part of the jail allotted to felons; and 
here his mind became painfully exercised con- 
cerning the practice of putting men to death 
for larceny. 

He wrote to the judges, showing that the 
death penalty for such offences was contrary to 
the scriptures, and to the spirit of God, which 
leads to judgment and mercy. It is not 
certain that his mind was then brought to see 
the impropriety of capital- punishments in all 
cases, but this was the germ of that religious 
concern for the reformation of criminals, and 
the substitution of confinement.with labor, in- 
stead of the death penalty, which, originating 
with the Society of Friends, has spread and 
extended its influence, until it has been éelt, 
im some degree, throughout Christendom. 


The criminal code of England was then ex- 
tremely severe, and public executions, even for 
minor offences, were very frequent. The 
Friends of Pennsylvania exempted from the 
penalty of death about two hundred offences, 








which were capitally punished under the laws 
of England.* 

They reserved the death penalty for wilful 
murder only, which, perhaps, was as far as 
they could then advance; for all their laws 
were subject to revision by the British govern- 
ment. Subsequently, they saw further, and 
becoming fully convinced that society has no 
right to cut short the term of human life, they 
were among the first to advocate the abolition 
of capital punishments. 

The argument for this measure may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

The proper ends of punishment in all crim- 
inal cases are: First, to reform the offender: 
secondly, to deter others from crime: thirdly, 
to obtain restitution or compensation.= Soci- 
ety has no more right than individuals, to ex- 
ecute vengeance upon its offending members. 
“ Avenge not yourselves,” says the apostle of 
the Gentiles, ‘“‘but rather give place unto 
wrath: ‘Vengeance is mine I will repay,’ 
saith the Lord.” 

The death penalty can neither reform the 
criminal, nor procure restitution. Of the 
three ends proposed, it can, at best, effect but 
one, that is, to deter others from crime. How 
far it subserves this purpose, has of late years 
become a subject of serious examination, and 





* J. R. Tyson’s address on the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of Penn. 

+ See Dymond’s Essay on Morality, II. chap. 
XIII, 
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many reflecting minds have arrived at the 
conclusion, that it tends to promote crime, 
rather than prevent it. 

It was remarked by Elizabeth Fry, who had 
great opportunities of observation among pris- 
oners, that ‘‘ the frequent public destruction of 
life has a fearful'y hardening effect upon thos¢ 
whom it is intended to intimidate. 

“While it excites in them the spirit of re- 
venge, it seldom fails to lower their estimate 
of the life of man, and renders them less 
afraid of taking it away in their turn, by acts 
of personal violence.” * * * “Capital 
convicts,” she says, “ pacify.their conscience 
with the dangerous and most fallacious notion, 
that the violent death which awaits them will 
serve as a full atonement for all their sins.”* 

We way urge, as another objection to the 
death penalty, that it is irrevocable. If an 
innocent man suffers, society cannot restore 
him to life, and it is well known that, through 
the uncertainty of evidence, many such have 
been exccuted. A third objection is, that 
criminals often escape all punishment, through 
the repugnance of jurors to find a verdict in 
capital cases; whereas, if the penalty were 
imprisonment at labor, for a length of time 
proportioned to the offence, convictions would 
be more certain, and all the ends of punitive 
justice would be attained. 

The penitentiary system, and other means 
adopted for the reformation of criminals, have 
claimed a large share of attention from the 
Society of Friends, both in England and in 
the United States, and their assiduous efforts 
have not been without encouraging results. 
Perhaps no philanthropic efforts have ever at- 
tracted more attention, or been attended with 
happier effects, than the visits of Elizabeth 
Fry to Newgate, and other prisons of Great 
Britain. 

The treatment of the insane, for the im- 
provement of their condition, having origina- 
ted in the same philanthropic feelings, may be 
appropriately noticed here. 

About the year 1794, an asylum for the 
insane, called the Retreat, was built by 
the Friends in England, and a system of mild 
treatment commenced, which was so humane 
and successful as fo attract general attention.t 
Prior to that time, the insane were everywhere 
governed by harsh and coercive treatment, 
which arose from erroneous yiews of the mal- 
ady. It was then considered incurable, and 
even contagious; hence the more violent were 
terribly coerced, and the melancholic were left 
to their own insane ideas. The gentle meas- 
ures pursued in Friends’ Retreat, and the 


means adopted to promote the comfort and 
quietude of their patients, had the happiest 
tendency in allaying excitement, and restoring 
tranquillity to their perturbed minds. Other 
institutions followed their example, and from 
that period is dated a new era in the treat 
ment of the insane. 




























OATHS. 


At the time when the Society of Friends 
arose, there were frequent and radical changes 
in the British government, to secure which, 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, often incon- 
sistent with each other, were imposed upon 
the people. These oaths, and all others, 
George Fox felt bound to decline, being per- 
suaded that swearing, in all caves, and in every 
form, is inconsistent with the precepts of Christ, 
and the spirit of the gospel. 

Conviveed of the demoralizing tendency of 
this practice, he wrote to the court at Derby, 
during his imprisonment there, in the year 
1650, admonishing them to “ take heed of im- 
posing false oaths upon the people, or making 
them take oaths which they could net perform.” 

He subsequently gave forth a paper at the 
Lancaster aesizes, showing that swearing is 
positively forbidden by “ our Lord and master, 
who says, ‘ Swear not at all; but let your com- 
munication be yea, yea, and nay, nay: for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.’ ” 
This is also corroborated by that injunction of 
the apostle James, “ My brethren, above all 
things swear not, neither by heaven, nor by 
earth, nor by any other oath, lest ye fall into 
condemnation.” These precepts of Christ and 
his apostle, were understood literally, and with- 
out limitation, by the primitive Christians, and 
being so accepted by the Society of Friends, 
they felt bound to bear an uncompromising 
testimony against oaths of every kind. This 
testimony subjected them to great sufferings 
and long imprisonments, but their faith ena- 
bled them to wear out the rod of persecution 
by patiently enduring its infliction, until the 
laws were modified and relief afforded. 

The argument against oaths may be briefly 
stated as follows: 

1. They bave a demoralizing tendency. By 
making too great a distinction between a false- 
hood when under oath, and a departure from 
veracity at other times, the abhorrence which 
ought to be felt for lying is diminished in pub- 
lic opinion. 

2. They are unnecessary. For if the same 
penafties, and the same abhorrence which are 
now attached to perjury, were attached to 
falsehood in judicial cases, a solemn affirma- 
tion would answer all the purposes of swearing. 

3. They lead to irreverence. For it is pre- 
sumptuous to summon the Most High as a 
witness on trivial occasions, and a proper sense 





* Observations on the Visiting, &c., of Female 
Prisoners, quoted by Dymond. 
¢ Lontion Friend,” 6th mo., 1852. 
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of his omnipresence should deter us from in- 


voking his holy name on any occasion,-except | 


in acts of ‘devotion. 

4. But if no other objection existed, the 
prohibition of our Saviour is sufficient. 

Under the Mosaic law, swearing, like di- 
vorce, and some other evils, was permitted, 
“ because of the hardness of their hearts ;” 
but Jesus Christ refers to that law, and adds, 
“I say unto you, swear not at all,” Xe. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ Wouldst thou be spoken for to the king, or the 
Captain of the host? And she said, I dwell 
amoung mine own people,” 


The security and contentment that breathes 
through this reply to the Prophet from a daugh- 
ter of Israel, is full of pathos and sweetness, 
mixed with unfaltering faith. She had, been 
kind to the Seer,—had provided for him a little 
room on the wall to occupy at his pleasure, 
with a bed, a stool, and a candlestick, when 
weariness overtook him in his journeyiogs to 
and fro, and he desired to make some return, 
or at least to show that he placed a true estimate 
upon her kindness in thus providing for him a 
place of repose. He would speak for her to 
the king, or the high officer in charge; either 
of these, we may suppose, had it in their power 
to bestow honors or favors, but she preferred 
the retirement of’ her own station, and conferred 
favors upon the way-worn traveller for the 
pleasure of relieving. This was all she sought; 
and thus she stands before us in the humble 
attitude of a sympathizer with burden-bearers, 
ready and willing to succor in time of need, 
displaying a generous and noble spirit, worthy, 
indeed, to be chronicled. More lovely because 
of the humility that would retire from public 
announcement. Kind offices and pure chari- 
ties shine brightest through a veil of delicacy, 
that would shield them as much as possible 
from human observation. Tis enough for the 
feeling heart to know the labor of the hand is 
approved bythe All-seeing Eye, and that it is 
‘more blessed to give than to receive.” It asks 
on laurels from the king—no favors from the 
captain of the host—the rich flow of peace 
and quietness within is enough, satisfied in 
being able to say, “I dwell among mine own 

ople.”” 8. H. 

2d mo. 1864. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
. PLAINNESS. 

Such is the excellence and importance of all 
those Christian testimonies the Society of 
Friends has felt called upon to bear among men, 
that to be found retrograde in any one of them 
is cause for regret ; for the religious influence, 
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and usefulness of the Society will ever be in 
proportion to the faithfulness with which these 
testimonies are sustained. 

Let us turn our attention to the testimony 
on the subject of plainness, in its different 
bearings. Is it fully and effectually maintained 
by us, so as to realize all the blessings it is 
calculated to impart ; or have we not evidence, 
that it is greatly dwarfed? And if so, then re- 
form is certainly called for. 

The Discipline of Friends, on this subject, is 
based on the principle that the governing mo- 
tives should be, “ decency, simplicity and utili- 
ty, and not a conformity to the vain and chang- 
ing fashions of the world.” Now this does not, 
and should not, demand exact uniformity in the 
cut and color of garments and mould of furni- 
ture, &c., or attendant amount of cost; but is 
not this liberty greatly abused? I believe it 
is. As this testimony has no direct bearing on 
morals, . least is not so considered) it is to 
be, feared it is being much wolinutels and by 
many deemed of small account. To appegr 
singular and different from other people is not 
the object, but to be preserved, by adhering 
to the dictates of truth upon the mind, from 
the adoption of those changing fashions and 
customs which have their origin in pride and 
vanity, and tend to foster the same in their vo- 
taries. A violation of this ‘noble testimony, 
especially with the young, too frequently proves 
a first step to a violation of other testimonies, 
and from this small beginning many are led on, 
step by step, until all interest in the Society 
and regard for its professed principles are lost. 
Hence, this violation has the importance of an 
entering wedge, and is a means of producing 
individual injury and diffusing weakness into 
the body in the degree that such violations 
prevail. If moderation, simplicity, plainness 
of dress and address, &ec., be a legitimate fruit 
of Christianity as professed by Friends, is not 
the observance of the testimony in question 
equally binding on all members of the Society ? 
We surely think it is, and its due regard by 
the youth no unimportant initiatory step in 
the work of fitting a succession of standard- 
bearers to take the places of those soon to be 
removed, who have been laboring for the es- 
tablishment of Christ’s kingdom in their own 
and the hearts of their fellow-men. 


But surely the responsibility of sustaining 
this testimony lies not alone with the youth; 
parents and heads of families are no less sharers 
in the obligation. The early habits of children 
are very much within the power of parental 
control. Why then, being professed disciples of 
Christ, should they not be on the side of piety 
and virtue, such as the spirit of the gospel en- 
joins, and corroborated by the Apostle’s recom- 
mendation in allusion to adorning, who said 
“let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting 
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the hair and wearing of gold, or putting on of 
apparel : but let it be the hidden man of the 
heart in that which is not corruptible, even 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price.” It is by 
far the greatest legacy parents can bestow upon 
their children, to aid and instruct them to pur- 
sue the path that leads to permanent peace. 

If Friends desire that a succeeding genera- 
tion should sustain the principles and Christian 
testimonies now professed by them, greater 
care should be extended in guarding against 
contaminating school influences. The chil- 
dren of Friends cannot be expected to have 
any more regard for our principles and testi- 
monies, than others if brought up under the 
same influences and circumstances; religion and 
righteousness are not hereditary. 

Without intending any disrespect to others, 
I think schools not under the care of Friends, 
are, for divers reasons, becoming increasingly 
unsuited to the wants and best interests of 
Friends’ children. We are not insensible that 
to give these an exclusive education is attended 
with difficulties and sacrifices—but will it not 
be richly repaid, if this be one important means 
of preparing arising generation to hold up 
consistently and practically those Christian tes- 
timonies, by which the society of Friends has 
been distinguished ? 

If Friends can but come to see and feel the 
important interests invoived in giving to the 
youth a more guarded training, no doubt way 
would be made for its accomplishment. 

We may well query whether an amount 
of concern and solicitude commensurate to the 
occasion would not greatly increase family and 
small select schools under Friends’ own direc- 
tion, furnishing aid from some general fund, to 
such as need, thus enabling all who choose, to 
come into the measure—and this, so far from 
embarrassing larger Boarding Schools, would be 
an important means in preparing the way for 
their greater usefulness. The call to greater 
dedication and faithfulness seems solemn and 
imperative, and if duly and unreservedly 
submitted to, who can estimate the blessings 
and benefits, present and future, that would 
attend society and individuals? Why not, then, 
before the opportunity forever passes from us, 
make the wise choice by which alone these 
happy results can be realized? D. Inisu. 

Dutchess Co., N. Y., 3d mont h, 1864. 








EXTRACTS FROM “MY MOTHERS’ MEETINGS.” 
(Continued from page 6.) 
MEETING THE SEVENTH. 
PUBLIC WORSHIP.—MINISTRY OF CHILDREN. 

I regret that the illness of a near relative in 
another part of the country, and other causes 
of absence from home, have somewhat inter- 
fered with the regularity of our weekly meet- 


ings of late, but I am very glad to see you all 
again to day. 

I may have very imperfectly expressed to 
you from time to time the deep yearnings of 
heart I have felt for your welfare and happi- 
ness in every respect; but it has been my ear- 
nest endeavor to point out to you a few of 
those principles which are calculated, if rightly 
acted upon, to improve your outward condition, 
and, what is of far more importance, bring 
peace and comfort to your households, and aid 
you forward on your heavenward journey. In 
this connexion I must refer to one subject I 
have often incidentally alluded to, which has 
so grown upon me of late, that I should like 
it more especially to claim our attention to-day. 
I have been much concerned to see, that even 
some parents, who I quite believe are most de- 
sirous for the good of their children, and are 
themselves not otherwise than steady, moral 
characters, are not sufficiently alive to the im- 
portance of making orderly arrangements in 
their families for the attendance at a place of 
public worship, and for the proper spending 
of the rest of the day set apart, by cessation 
from labor, for other duties. Iam not at all 
ignorant of the great difficulties to mothers in 
getting their work done up the day before, in 
order to be able themselves to go to church or 
chapel in the morning. I know there are 
many little matters, where there is a young 
family, that cannot readily be done the evening 
before. But they can get their rooms cleaned 
up on the previous day, and their husbands’ 
and their children’s clothes prepared, so that 
there shall be nothing to hinder their going to 
public Divine Worship ; for it is most import- 
ant in so many ways to all the members of the 
family, morally as well as spiritually, that the 
wife ought to make every effort for it to be 
easy for her husband to do so, and to take the 
older ones with him ; and in the afternoon the 
mother could then be set at liberty. But 
where she is out at work the greater part of 
the week, leaviug her own washing to be done, 
perhaps, after she returns home in the evening 
from a hard day’s work, and often out late on 
the last day in the week as well; why, there 
can be nothing but discomfort for the family 
the whole of the following day, and the ne- 
glect of its proper duties. 

Ihave no sympathy with that restrictive 
view which would make the Sunday a day of 
gloom and weariness, or of mere formal obser- 
vances in the name of religion. Still less 
should it be a day for self-indulgence and ill- 
temper, and for being out of joint, as it were, 
with everything else. The true Christian sab- 
bath is a day not only of rest, but of rejoicing 
set apart for spiritual edification and refresh- 
ment in the building up of waste places, and 
for the restoration of exhausted energies—a 
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most merciful provision and high privilege— 
more especially to be devoted to the nurture 
and growth of that better life, without which 
no other life can be truly enjoyed. The father, 
especially, has so much more time for the en- 
joyment of his children than on any other day 
of the week, which will be felt to be the 
greater privilege the more rightly the day is 
employed. 

While I have said so much to you, dear 
mothers, and read to you so much that has 
been excellently written on the cares and re- 
sponsibilities which children bring upon us, we 
must not forget the other side of the picture, 
though it is not so often made a topic of writ- 
ting or conversation. When children are good 
and docile, we are ready enough to acknowledge 
what a comfort and blessing they are to the 
Household, like bright happy sunbeams, even 
where the household limits are narrow and the 
struggle hard. But I believe there is not one 
of you mothers who would willingly part with 
your very naughtiest child. All parents should 
remember, that very much of what children 
are, they have derived from themselves. They 
are proud enough of their children when they 
think they exhibit any of what they consider 
peculiarly their own good qualities. But pe- 
culiarities that are not good, of constitution and 
of temper, are inherited also; and this consid- 
eration, though it is very little thought of, 
ought alone to restrain us from indulging in 
habits that- we know to be wrong and vicious. 
Iam acquainted with some very melancholy 
instances of such consequences, that have oc- 
curred in what is called better society. One, 
in particular, of a little girl, the only child of 
avery pious mother, who early died of grief 
and broken-heartedness ; for the father was 
not only a sad drunkard, but was much given 
to deceit and untruthfulness. Some relatives 
kindly adopted the little girl in order to rescue 
her from the influence of the bad example and 
associates of her father. Under their good 
care and training she grew up to womanhood, 
a serious, exemplary, and religious character ; 
but afterwards, in some unguarded moments, 
and temptation coming in her way, almost un- 
consciously to herself, I believe, she gradually 
and grievously fell into the sad practices, and 
gave way to the propensities of her father, who 
had prematurely died many years before from 
the effects of an intemperate life. This was a 
case in which there cag be no doubt of the 
predisposition having been inherited from the 
father. 

Unless overruled by the power of religion, 
our peculiar’ infirmities, either bodily or men- 
tal, will commonly increase with years, and are 
often entailed upon our children, who are, as it 
Were, a continuation of our own lives. How 
solicitous parents mostly are, that their chil- 


dren should not form any alliance where the 
least tendency to mental abberration is known 
to.exist; but how few there are who, for the 
same reasons, feel the necessity of putting a 
guard upon themselves in the way of avoiding 
all excesses and hurtful indulgences. The pen- 
alties attached to our own misconduct or ex- 
cess, we can never escape ourselves; they are 
sure to come out, as years advance, in some 
loss or other, perhaps in the form of an aggra- 
vated disease, or premature infirmity of body 
or of mind; but how much more melancholy 
it is to reflect that their consequenees may not 
always end with ourselves, but are ever liable 
to reappear in our children. I could say much 
more to you on this part of the subject, ina 
way in which some of you may not have 
thought upon it before ; but what I have said 
may possibly have thrown a new light upon it, 
and lead to useful reflection. The responsibil- 
ties of parents, and especially of mothers, in 
the culture of their own dispositions, and in 
the tendencies of their thoughts, as affecting 
the future welfare of their offspring, is a sub- 
ject worthy of the deepest consideration and 
most anxious care, 

The greatest and most wonderful of all 
earthly gifts is that of children—lent rather 
than given, and renewed from day to day, is 
the proper aspect of the mind, in reference to 
all the blessings of Divine Providence. Let us 
never forget that they belong to the Sacred 
Treasury, and should be wholly dedicated to 
Him who gave them. Read the touching and 
instructive narrative of Samuel in the book 
that bears his name. How the little child was 
made the instrument of instructing the aged 
Kli. ‘The true and special office of children, if 
we could but humble ourselves sufficiently to 
see it, is reformatory. They are a new and 
living edition, as it were, of the book of our 
own lives, its first pages as yet unsullied by our 
follies and our faults; in which we may look 
for teachings that cannot be derived from any 
other source. 

It has been truly said that “only from chil- 
dren themselves, can we correctly learn how to 
instruct them.” Their faith 4n us is implicit, 
until we have taught them the contrary,—a 
type of that unwavering faith in the love of 
our Heavenly Parent, to which we should at all 
times seek to attain. There is something al- 
most sacred in the guileless simplicity, and sin- 
gleness of heart of the little child, before it 
has become conscious of the disguise and false- 
hood there is inthe world. Their self-sacrifice 
and generosity, I believe would be unbounded, 
did not their opening minds receive such prac- 
tical lessons of arbitrary conduct and selfish- 
ness from those around them. While we are 
endeavoring by words to instruct them, that 
they have a Father in Heaven, ever watching 
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over them for good, how often does our practice 
betray our own disbelief; and how should their 
artless confidence draw us back in gratitude 
and love to the same Heavenly Father! It is 
the state of a little child, confiding, docile, af- 
fectionate, teachable, which our Lord himself 
was pleased so conspicuously to exemplify, and 
of which He testified, that “of such is the 
kingdom of God;” and has so emphatically 
set before us, as a pattern, in that wonderful 
teaching : ‘‘ Whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, shall in no 
wise enter therein.” —Luke xviii. 16-17. Then 
in seasons of anxiety and care, that will over- 
take all of us, and when feeling bowed down 
under life’s frequently severe pressures,— 
though they may not understand the nature of 
our troubles,—yet I believe their little loving 
spirits are very capable of entering into sym- 
pathy with our spirits; awakening feelings of 
tenderness and renewed energy, when the con- 
flicts with the world were rendering our hearts 
sear and hard, and winning back our waning 
affections to holier and better things. What a 
relief it would sometimes be, if we could enter 
more into their innocent joyousness. 
(To be continued.) 
cocsininttlidibiailanacctens 
SELF-CULTURE. 
(Continued from page 23.) 

I have time to consider but one more means 
of self-culture. We find itin our Free Govern- 
ment, in our politica: relations and duties. It 
is a great benefit of free institutions, that they 
do much to awaken and keep in action a nation’s 
mind. We are told that the education of the 
multitude is necessary to the support of a re- 
public ; but it is equally true, that a republic 
is a powerful means of educating the multitude. 
It is the people’s University. In a free state, 
solemn responsibilities are imposed on every 
citizen ; great subjects are to be discussed ; 
great interests to be decided. The individual 
is called to determine measures affecting the 
well being of millions and the destinies of 
posterity. He must consider not only the in- 
ternal relations of his native land, but its con- 
nexion with foreign states, and judge of'a policy 
which touches the whole civilized world. He 
is called by his participation in the national 
sovereignty, to cherish public spirit, a regard 
to the general weal. A man, who purposes to 
discharge faithfully these obligations, is carrying 
on a generous self-culture. The great public 
questions, which divide opinion around hiw, 
and provoke earnest discussion, of necessity 
invigorate bis intellect, and accustom him to 
look beyond himself. He grows up to robust- 
ness, force, enlargement of mind, unknown 
under despotic rule. 

It may be said that I am describing what 
free institutions ought to do for the character 


of the individual, not their actual effects; and 
the objection, I must own, is too true, Our 
institutions do not cultivate us, as they might 
and should; and the chief cause of the failure 
is plain. It is the strength of party spirit ; 
and so blighting is its influence, so fatal to self- 
culture, that I feel myself bound to warn every 
man against it, who has any desire of improve- 
ment. Ido not tell you it will destroy your 
country. It wages a worse war against yourselves. 
Truth, justjge, candor, fair deal, sound judgment, 
selecontror aud ‘kind affections are its natural 
and perpetual prey. 

I do not say, that you must take no side in 
politics. The parties which prevail around you 
differ in charavter, principles, and spirit, though 
far less than the exaggeration of passion affirms ; 
and as far as conscience allows, a man should 
support that which.he thinks best. In ome 
respect, however, all parties agree. They all 
foster that pestilent spirit, which I now con- 
demn. In all of them, party spirit rages. 
Associate men together for a common cause, be 
it good or bad, and array against them a body 
resolutely pledged to an opposite interest, and a 
bew passion, quite distinct from the original 
sentiment which brought them together, a fierce 
fiery zeal, consisting chiefly of aversion to 
those who differ from them, is roused within 
them into fearful activity. Human nature 
seems incapable of a stronger, more unrelent- 
ing passion. It is hard enough for an individual, 
when contending all alone for an interest or an 
opinion, to keep dewn his pride, wilfulness, love 
of victory, anger, and other personal feelingy 
But let him join a multitude in the same warfare, 
and, without singular self-control, he receives 
into his single breast the vehemence, obstinacy, 
and vindictiveness of all. The triumph of his 
party becomes immeasurably dearer to him than 
the principle, true or false, which was the 
original ground of division. The conflict be- 
comes a struggle not for principle but for 
power, for victory ; and the desperateness, the 
wickedness of such struggles, is the great burden 
of history. In truth, it matters little what men 
divide about, whether it be a foot of land or 
precedence in a procession. Let them but begin 
to fight for it, and self-will, ill-will, the rage for 
victory, the dread of mortification and defeat, 
make the trifle as weighty as a matter of life 
and death. The Greek or Eastern empire was 
shaken to its foundation by parties, which 
differed ouly about the merits of charioteers at 
the amphitheatre. Party spirit is singularly 
hostile to moral independence. A man, in 
proportion: as he drinks into it, sees, hears, 
judges by the senses and understandings of his 
party. He surrenders the freedom of a man, 
the right of using and speaking his own mind, 
and echoes the applauses or maledictions, with 
which the leaders or passionate artisans see fit 
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that the country should ring. On all points 
parties are to be distrusted ; but on no one so 
much as on the character of opponents. These, 
if you may trust what you hear, are always men 
without principle and truth, devoured by selfish- 
ness, and thirsting for their own elevation, 
though on their country’s ruin. Whea I was 
young, I was accustomed to hear pronounced 
with abhorrence, almost with execration, the 
names of men, who are now hailed by their 
former foes as the champious of grand princi- 
ples, and as worthy of the highest public trusts. 
This lesson of early experience, which later 
years have corroborated, will never be forgotten. 

Of our present political divisions I have of 
course nothing to say. But among the current 
topics of party, there are certain accusations 
and recriminations, grounded on differences of 
social condition, which seem to me so unfriend!y 
to the improvement of individuals and the com- 
munity, that I ask the privilege of giving them 
a moment’s notice. On one side we are told, 
that the rich are disposed to trample on the 
poor ; and on the other, that the poor look with 
evil eye and hostile purpose on the possessions 
of the rich. These outcries seem to me alike 
devoid of truth and alike demoralizing. As 
for the rich, who constitute but a handful of 
our population, who possess not one peculiar 
privilege, and what is more, who possess compa- 
ratively little of the property of the country, it 
is wonderful, that they should be objects of 
alarm. The vast and ever-growing property of 
this country, where is it? Locked up in a few 
hands? hoarded in a few strong boxes? It is 
diffused like the atmosphere, and almost as: 
variable, changing hands with the seasons, 
shifting from rich to poor, not by the violence 
but by the industry and skill of the latter class. 
The wealth of the rich is as a drop in the ocean ; 
and it is a well known fact, that those men 
among us, who are noted for their opulence, 
exert hardly any political power on the commu- 
nity. That the rich do their whole duty; 
that they adopt, as they should, the great object 
of the social state, which is the elevation of 
the people in intelligence, character, and condi- 
tion, cannot be pretended; but that they feel 
for the physical sufferiogs of their brethren, 
that they stretch out liberal hands for the 
succor of the poor and for the support of useful 
public institutions, cannot be denied. Among 
them are admirable specimens of humanity. 
There is no warrant for holding them up to 
suspicion as the people’s foes. 

Nor do I regard as less calumnious the outery 
against the working classes, as if they were 
aiming at the subversion of property. When 
we think of the general condition and character 
of this part of our population, when we recollect, 
that they were born and have lived amidst 
schools and churches, that they have been 


brought up to profitable industry, that they 
enjoy many of the accommodations of life, that 
most of them hold a measure of property and 
are hoping for more, that they possess unpre- 
cedented means of bettering their lot, that they 
are bound to comfortable homes by strong 
domestic affections, that they are able to give 
their children an education, which places within 
their reach the prizes of the social state, that 
they are trained to the habits, and familiarized 
to the advantages of a high civilization ; when 
we recollect these things, can we imagine that 
they are so insanely blind to their interests, so 
deaf to the claims of justice and religion, so 
profligately thoughtless of the peace and safety 
of their families, as to be prepared to make a 
wreck of social order, for the sake of dividing 
among themselves the spoils of the rich, which 
would not support the community for a month ? 
Undoubtedly there is insecurity in all stages 
of society, and so there must be, until commu- 
nities shall be regenerated by a higher culture, 
reaching and quickening all classes of the peo- 
ple ; but there is not, I believe, a spot on earth 
where property is safer than here, because, 
nowhere else is it so equally and righteously 
diffused. In aristocracies, where wealth exists 
in enormous masses, which have been entailed 
for ages by a partial legislation on a favored 
few, and where the multitude, after the sleep 
of ages, are waking” up to intelligence, to self- 
respect, and to a knowledge of their rights, 
property is exposed to shocks which are not to 
be dreaded among ourselves. Here indeed as 
elsewhere, among the less prosperous members 
of the community, there are disappointed, 
desperate men, ripe for tumult and civil strife ; 
but it is also true, that the most striking and 
honorable distinction of this country is to be 
found in the intelligence, character, and condi- 
tion of the great working class. To, me it 
seems, that the great danger to property hereis 
not from the laborer, but from those who are 
making haste to be rich. 
(To be continued,) 



















































THE CONTEMPLATION OF NATURE. 


There is to me an infinite charm in the con- 
templation of the heavens in every variety of 
aspect,—in the clear star-light as well as in 
dark nights, in the soft blue sky as well as in 
the gathering clouds, or in the melancholy gray 
in which the eye loses itself without being able 
to distinguish anything. Every one of these 
conditions corresponds with a particular dispo- 
sition in man; and when we are fortunate 
enough not to be obliged to take our tone 
from the elements, not to be gloomy when 
the skies are dark, but when gazing on the 
heavens, to become sunk in contemplations 
ever new and ever changing, springing from 
the clear and pure depths within, then 
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the colorless sky can never, to say the least, 
be displeasing to us, although we naturally 
take more delight in it when soft, and mild, 
and radiant. It is quite foreign to my nature 
to make complaints about the weather, nor could 
I ever endure to hear others do so. I love to look 
upon nature as a great power capable of impart- 
ing the purest joy to those who live on tran- 
quilly with her in all her developments, and 
who consider the sum of all these as one great 
whole, in regard to which the question is not 


whether every individual part is pleasing, if 


only the great general ends are accomplished. 
For me, the peculiar charm of life in the coun- 
try, and in the society of nature, consists im 
watching the different seasons of the year as 
they roll away before my eyes,— W. von Hum- 
boldt. Letters to a Female Friend. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 26, 1864. 


Frienps’ Soctan Lyceum.—The interest 
in these meetings continues to be evinced by a 
large attendance. On the evening of the 14th 
inst. an essay on “ Decision of Character ”’ was 
read by Dr. E. Scholfield. Some of the an- 
swers to questions proposed elicited discussion, 
and among these the query : Does not the tes- 
timony of Friends against “lotteries of any 
kind,” apply to fire and life-insurances? 








. —_——— oe 

Marriep, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
under the care of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Loudoun county, Va., Wituiam T. SHopmaker to 
Mary Ayn, daughter of Samuel M. Janney. 


—————.—q~r—___ 


Diep, on the 8th inst., of lockjaw, Any, wife of 


John Kester, in the 41st year of her age. Interred 
in Friends’ burying ground, at Darby. 

——, in Solebury township, Bucks county, Pa., 
on the 11th inst., Ropert Livezey, aged 84 years; 
for many years an elder of Solebury Monthly 
Meeting. 


, on the 5th of 3d month, 1864, at Bristol, Pa. 





Saran L., wife of J. Loring Peirce, M. D., aged 29 


years. ° 


——, on the 13th of 3d month, 1864, J. Lorine 


Peirce, M. D., aged 34 years, son of Cyrus and Ruth 
S. Peirce, of Bristol, Pa. 





in the 33d year of his age. 
——,, on the 7th of 3d month, 1864, Howarp L., 


son of David L. and Elizabeth B. Stackhouse, of 


Philadelphia. 
, on the 14th of 3d month, 1864, Hannan, 





wife of Richard P. Cumming, in the 69th year of 


her age. 

, on the 17th of 3d month, 1864, Lypra R., 
wife of Dr. Edwin Griffin, in the 55th year of her 
age; a member of Green St. Monthly Meeting. 











, on the 6th of 3d month, 1864, in Philadel- 
phia, Witxiam S., son of the late Topliff Johnson, 


Digp, of diphtheria, on the 18th of 3d month, 
1864, Many E., daughter of Isaac S. and Lucie 8. 
Russell, aged 14 months, of New Market, Frederick 


county, Md. 


——, in Sadsbury, Lancaster county, Pa., on the 


2d of 3d month, 1863, after a short but severe ill- 
ness, Poese H., wife of Samur, Fawkes, aged 35 
years ; a member of Bart Preparative and Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting. She manifested a remarkably 
quiet and unobtrusive disposition, and was called 
away in the prime of life from a sphere of useful- 
ness. 


—___-~ee 


WANTED.—A situation as Teacher or Governess 


by a young woman, competent to give instruction 


in any of the English branches, and Latin. Apply 


to Emmor Comly, 131 North 7th street, Philada. 


3d mo. 12, 1864.—3t. 
a 


BELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


This Institution, deautifully and healthfully located 
in the northern limits of Attleborough, Bucks co., 
Penna., wilk commence its Spring and summer term 
on the 19th of Fifth Month, next, and continue in 
session twelve weeks. The course of instruction 18 
thorough and complete in all the elementary and 
higher branches of an Exouisn, CLASssIcAL, and 
MatuHematical, Education. The French language 1s 
taught ty a native French teacher. Circulars giv- 
ing full particulars may be had on application to 
the principals, Attleborough P. O., Bucks County, 
Penna. IsraEL J. GRAHAME. 

Jane F. GRanaME. 
Principals. 
3d mo. 26, 1864-2m. 


The following amount has been received from 
Friends in the country, by the “Women’s As- 
sociation, of Philadelphia, for the Relief of the 
Freedmen,” during the past week :— 


Friends, and others, of Mount Holly 


Monthly Meeting . —— $24 00 
Friends, and others, of Moorestown 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. . ; . 7300 


Women Friends of Maiden Creek 20 00 

Friends, and others, of West Grove 
Preparative Meeting : . 8 00 

Friends of Mill Creek Prep. Meeting 80 00 

In the Second month a box of valuable 
clothing and bed-clothing was received from 
Phebe M. Way, of Kennet Square. The name 
was not at first furnished. 

Maraaret A. Griscom, Treasurer, 
1028 Arch Street. 

Donations in Goods should be sent to A. H. 
Love, 212 Chestnut Street. 

3d month 17, 1864. 





The Treasurer of “ Friends’ Association for 
the Aid and Elevation of Freedmen,” acknow- 
ledge the following receipts since last report: 
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City Contributions, . . 
Friends of Penn’s Grove Prepara- 
tive Meeting and others, . . . 
Friends of Kennet Monthly Meeting 
and others, ‘ a ge. 
Friends of Falls Monthly Meeting 
and others a! Bis «the 
Friends of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting and others, . . 
Friends of Pilesgrove Preparative 
Meeting and others, 
Acknowledged previously, . 


$468 00 
25 00 

5 00 
173 15 
50 55 


70 75 
5257 15 


$6149 60 
M. Saunpers, Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 18, 1864. 
oenenseitlilliigidamisians 
DR. HOWE ON THE REFUGEES FROM SLAVERY. 


REPORT TO THE FREEDMEN’S INQUIRY COMMISSION. 
8.C. HOWE. 8vo. pp. 110. Boston: 


BY 


In the prosecution of his researches as a 
member of the “ Freedmen’s Inquiry Commis- 
sion,” the author of this Report, Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe of Boston, devoted a portion of the 
last summer to an examination of the condition 
of the colored population of Canada West. The 
result of his inquiries is here presented in a 
narrative of remarkable interest, exhibiting the 
history, physical and material condition, and 
moral and religious status of the refugees from 
slavery in Canada, together with a variety of 
intelligent suggestions in regard to their ra- 
tional and humane treatment, and their pros- 
pects of future improvement. The facts em- 
.bodied in the Report are of the highest im- 
portance at the present moment, throwing a 
flood of light on the question, What shall be 
done with the negroes, by an example of what 
twenty thousand have been able to do for them- 
selves, 

The freedmen in Canada may be regarded as 
fair specimens of the mass of our colored peo- 
ple. They.represent the same proportion of 
African blood from the pure negro to the octo- 
roon, and others in whom the dark shade grows 
fainter, and, until it can be traced only in the 
finger-nails. Most of them have been slaves, 
or are the children of slaves, though many were 
born free. For many years they have been 
nearly in the same condition as that in which 
the recently freed slaves now find themselves. 

In point of physical characteristics the col- 
ored people of Canada resemble those of the 
Middle States rather than those of the extreme 
Southern or the extreme Northern States. They 
are slightly built, narrow chested, tight- 
limbed, mostly of lymphatic temperament, 
and with decided traces of the scrofulous con- 
stitution. The statistics which have been ob- 
tained on the subject lead to the conclusion, 
that without fresh accessions of population from 









the South, mulattoes would soon diminish in 
Canada. The race, as seen in that province, is 


neither vigorous nor prolific,not without vivacity 


of temperament and activity of intellect; but 
with a constant tendency to run down. The 
animal organism is less intense in its action than 
with the primitive stock, showing less power of 
resisting destructive agencies, less fecundity 
and less longevity. : ; 

In the earlier period of the emigration, mar- 
riages between black men’ and white women, 
mostly Irish, or other foreign women were not 
uncommon, but marriages between white men 
and black women were very rare. The expe- 
rience of the Canadian refugees furnishes no 
reason for anxiety in regard to the amalgama- 
tion of races in the United States. On the 
contrary, everything shows that with freedom 
and an open field for industry, colored people 
will not seek relationship with whites, but will 
follow their natural tendencies and marry among 
themselves. 

No candid observer will accuse the eolored 
emigrants in Canada of laziness. They do not, 
indeed, love to take more than their share of 
hard work, but in this particular they do not 
differ essentially from white men. Their con- 
dition clearly proves that they have no lack of 
industry and thrift. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of them have labored steadily for a 
livelihood, and have met with abundant success. 
There are no beggars among them. They re- 
ceive no more than a fair proportion of the pub- 
lic support. Although there were not wanting 
symptoms of extreme poverty among the new- 
comers, Dr. Howe came in contact with no such 
utter destitution and want as may be found in 
the lower walks of life in most countries. In 
several towns, they pay a handsome amount 
for public taxes. Out of 550 tax-payers in 
Malden, 71 are colored.. The annual value of 
property for which they were assessed in 1863 
was $1,253, on which they paid $5 12 for each 
tax-payer. In Chatham, they averaged about 
$5 each ; in Windsor, about $4 18 ; in Toronto, 
900 colored tax-payers paid nearly $2,500. 

The surest sign of their thrift is the appear- 
ance of their dwelling-houses, farms, stock, tools, 
and other surroundings. Whether scattered 
about, or collected in suburbs, their dwellings 
are generally superior to those of foreign emi- 
grants of the laboring class. They are certainly 
many degrees better than the negro huts upon 
slave plantations, which many of them formerly 
lived in; and in point of neatness and order, 
are indeed superior tothe cabins of the poor 
whites, and even of the small planters. For the 
most part, their houses are small, tidy tene- 
ments, perfectly comfortable, and in good re- 
pair; not filthy shanties, with old hats sticking 
out of broken windows. Many of them are 
owned by the occupants. They have little - 
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gardens, which seem well cared for. In the 
outskirts of Chatham, and other large places, 
there are scores of nice small two-story houses, 
with garden lots, owned and inhabited by run- 
away slaves who came to the country without 
a penny. In the internal arrangements of the 
household, there is gréat decency and comfort. 
Separate rooms are provided for cooking, eating, 
and sleeping, neatly furnished, some with car- 
pets on the floors, and curtains in the windows. 
The tables are decently spread, and plentifully 
supplied. It is clear that the colored refugees 
spend more money upon their households than 
foreign emigrants do; they live better and 
clothe their children better ; and this they say 
is the reason that they do not lay up so much 
as many Irish and Germans. 

To this rule, of course, there are not unfre- 
quent exceptions. Some families, especially 
new comers, live crowded up in one room, but 
as soon as they have secured the necessaries of 
life, they begin to imitate the older settlers, 
and to look for the comforts, and by and by, for 
some of the luxuries of home. , The condition 
of the house may generally be regarded as an 
indication of the time which the refugee has 
enjoyed freedom. In ten years, the family 
which came without a rag of clothing except 
what was on their backs, and without a cent of 
money, will probably inhabit a decent house, 
with tidy furniture, and a plentiful table. 

In the rural districts, it is not easy to collect 
any accurate statistics as to the property of the 
colored people. They are widely scattered, and 
the tax-rolls do net distinguish them from the 
whites. It is certain, however, that they are 
generally thriving ; some have small gardens 
near large towns, which they help to supply 
with vegetables. These form an industrious 
and useful class, and on market days they are 
seen going into town, man, wife, and children 
together, with a cart-load of garden-stuffs. 
Another class is formed by the small farmers, 
who are more widely scattered, usually owning 
the land which they occupy. In many cases, 
they have paid off the mortgages, and hold a 
clear title. Now and then, you see the miser- 
able cabin of a negro squatter, who sleeps by 
day, and prowls by night. This, however, is 
not common. For the most part, the farms of 
negroes, although inferior to the best farms in 
the neighborhood in point of cultivation, fences, 
stock, and the like, are quite equal to the average 
of second-class farms. The colored farmers, 
also, although without the capital, intelligence, 
and skill of the best farmers, compare very well 
with the average of the second-class ; they are 
neither lazy, stupid, nor thriftless; they take 
good care of their homesteads, and support 
themselves without the aid of public charity. 
Such men, as Dr. Howe remarks, are valuable 
members of any agricultural community ; if not 


the hest, they are very far from being the 
worst. 

Among the refugees are many mechanics in 
the different trades. In all the large towns, 
there are plasterers and whitewashers, a few 
excellent blacksmiths, and some tolerable car- 
penters. A colored man is said by many to be 
the best gunsmith in Canada West. In Ham- 
ilton, there is a flourishing tobacco manufactory 
established and carried on by negroes who had 
purchased their own freedom. 

A large proportion of the colored population 
of Canada consists of adults. Although those 
from the Free States had very little schooling 
in youth, and those from the Slave States none 
at all, a very considerable number are able to 
read and write. They all wish their children 
to go to school, and send them all the time that 
they can be spared. In most places, colored 
pupils are admitted into the public common 
schools, and when separate schools are opened 
for them, they are as well provided by govern- 
ment with teachers and apparatus as the other 
schools. The proportion of colored scholars to 
the white population is almost as large as the 
proportion of white scholars to the white popu- 
lation. In Chatham, for instance, there is one 
white scholar to 113 of the white population, and 
one colored scholar to 12 of the colored popula- 
tion. The average daily attendance of scholars 
in the colored schools is seventy per cent.; in 
the white schools, it is a fraction over seventy. 
The black children, however, do not attend 
school so many years as the white, and for the 
reason, doubtless, that the parents more gener- 


‘ally have need of their services at home. 


Tn the mixed schools, the colored children 
do not differ in their general appearance and 
behaviour from the white. ‘They are usually 
clean and decently clad ; looking quite as bright 
as the whites; perhaps a little more mirthful 
and roguish. The condition of the pupils in 
the separate colored schools is less satisfactory. 
With regard to the comparative mental capacity 
of colored and white children, teachers differ 
in opinion. But however it may be in schools, 
and in the power of acquiring knowledge, the 
theory of the mental equality of blacks and 
whites does not appear tu be confirmed by the 
condition of the refugees in Canada. They are 
quick of perception, very imitative, and rapidly 
become intelligent. But they are rather know- 
ing than thinking people. ‘They occupy useful 
stations in life; but such as require quick per- 
ceptions rather than mental vigor, or strong 
sense. 

With regard to the final solution of the 
question of mental equality, Dr. Howe’s views 
differ, in many respects, from those which 
widely prevail among the friends of the negro. 
The time, he thinks, has not yet come to deter- 
mine the problem. We must patiently wait 
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for future developments. Not only must, the 
depressing influences of slavery be removed 
from one generation, but there must be several 
generations of free men before we can arrive 
at a satisfactory judgment on the subject. Ad- 
mitting that the colored breed has physical 
vitality enough to maintain itself in the com- 


in Canada. Among these are their forgiving 
tempers and their affectionate disposition. They 
cherish no spirit of vengeance, and seem to 
have no grudge against their oppressors. The 
memory of their wrongs aroused few bitter 
feelings. Even those who fled to escape brutal 
treatment express no dislike to the whites gen- 


petition of coming generations for subsistence, ! erally. They often speak of their old mistress 
it is not certain that it will exhibit sufficient | with tenderness, and of her children with af- 


moral force to recover from the depressing { fection. 


influence of slavery. 


Their disposition to cheerfulness and 


However this may be, | mirth is irrepressible, although the negroes in 


we can, at present, only have recourse to con-! Canada present a more sober aspect than the 


jecture and inference, and these seem to point 
to the mental inferiority of the mulattoes, if 
not of the negroes. The former class seems to 
be partially emasculated in its mental organi- 
gation. It has fewer elements of ferocity than 
either the pure blacks or pure whites, but also 
less energy and virility; less spiritualization 
than the whites, léss animalization than the 
blacks. The colored persons, with whom Dr. 
Howe came in contact in Canada, who evinced 
the greatest force of character, were either 
nearly negroes, or nearly whites ; that is to say, 
they bore strongly marked characteristics of 
one or the other race; not merely in the color 
of the skin, but in the other features of their 
organization. 

The Canadian refugees preserve the charac- 
ter for religion, and especially for the love of 
its external observances, which strongly marks 
the colored race in slavery. Whenever a few 
of them are found in the same locality, the first 
thing they do is to provide for public worship. 
They have a passion not only for the church 
invisible, but for a handsome meeting-house. 
When they increase in number, they split up 
into various sects. Each sect must have a 
church edifice of its own. They do not wait 
for the first one to become full, but swarm off 
while it is half empty. In this way, they 
spend an undue portion of their time and sub- 
stance. Many a negro is eaten up by his zeal 
for the Lord’s house. They become sturdy 
beggars in aid of this work. They level the 
contribution-box at all their friends—their 
ministers have canvassed the United States 
and England—and by their appeals to sectarian 
interest have obtained the means of erecting 
temples of brick or wood, trusting to their 
“—— for gathering a congregation. 

‘Me effect of freedom upon the negroes has 
been to lessen the manifestation of religion in 
the merely emotional forms, and to increase it 
in the form of morality and good works. 
“Their piety,” as Dr. Howe rather quaintly 
remarks, ‘is less nasal, and more practical. 
They pray less vehemently, but lie and steal 
less readily.” 

In connection with their religious character, 
there are certain moral qualities in the negro 
which are strongly exhibited by the colonists 


slaves at the South. ; 

The general conclusions derived by Dr. 
Howe from the experience of his philanthropic 
mission, are eminently worthy the attention of 
our public men. He maintains that the wisest 
policy for the negro is to let him alone. The 
attempt to take care of him tends only to pro- 
long his servitude. Every project of this kind, 
whether slavery, apprenticeship, or colonization, 
has terminated in disastrous failure. Let the 
negro now make the experiment of taking care 
of himself. No external freedom will prove of 
great value to him, ynless he is emancipated 
from the control of the whites. Many of Dr. 
Howe’s statements and reasonings in this Re- 
port furnish materials for discussion and con- 
troversy ; but no one can call in question the 
fairness of his researches, or the ability with 
which he sets forth their results —Zxchange 
Paper. 

cise 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 


At Ackworth school, the children have one cn‘. per week, 
called spice money, which they are at liberty to spend as they 
think proper: and on hearing of the distress of the Irish, they 


eontributed this mite for their relief. The boys have an «ssocia- 
tion organized, which meets ence in two weeks, wherein essays 
of their own composition are read, and criticisms are made; an 


when the piece is sufficiently perfect, it is presented on record.. 
“ the day of this contribution they produced the following 
ines: 
Oh! sensibility, thy sigh 
Is sweet, e’en in the school-boy’s breast ; 
The tear can tremble in his eye, 
And he can weep for those distressed. 
A faultless breagt it may not be, 
Yet he hath not excluded thee. 


Tis not the bounty rich and great 
That sparkles in the Saviour’s sight ; 
He overlooked the gift of state, 
And blessed the widow’s only mite. 
And he who calls one mite his own, 
May share that mite with Erin’s son. 


Then do not scorn the gift we gave, 
For, though but little it may be, 
Perchance a brother it may save 
From wretchedness and misery. 
And, reader, need’st thou to be told 
One soul is worth a mine of gold? 


Still may our tears flow in distress, 
Still may we sigh for others’ grief; 

So Providence our store shall bless 
And in our sorrow give relief. 

He to whom Christians bow the knee 

Smiles at the deeds of charity. 
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THE SONG ON THE CEDAR BOUGH. 
BY EDWARD C. JONES. 


Before the Sylvan queen two birds appeared, 

_ days when Dryads haunted all the wood,) 
ach to secure a plaudit persevered, 

And to receive it, now expectant stood. 

“Ob! bright-winged warblers!” thus began the Fay, 

“ Relate the worthy doings of the day. 

Zephyrs and sunbeams have your dowry been, 

Your wings have swept the ocean billows green, 

And ye have been ’mid trees with rustling tops, 

And caught the sheen upon the water-drops,— 

What have ye done?” 


FIRST BIRD. 


“ Over the sounding cataract, 
I flew with rapid wing, 

And the drops I caught from its surges 
As a tribute I fain would bring. 


The bird who dips its pinion 
In a sheet of living foam, 

Iz not like one who keepeth 
Its nest in a sylvan home.” 


SECOND BIRD. 


“When the sun, with noon-day vigor, 
Came out in the harvest-field, 

And the kine, in the grateful waters 
Which skirted the meadows, kneeled ;— 

As the reapers laid by the sickle, 
And wiped from their brows the dew, 

I sang from the bough of the cedar, 
The loveliest trill that I knew. 

And the child of a reaper lingered, 
With the water jug in his hand, 

And his large blue eyes grew brighter, 
For his heart could understand. 

So the reaper, his thirst forgetting, 
Still smiled at the joy of his son, 

And both by the trill were gladdened, 
When half the day’s work was done.” 


“ Thine be the meed of praise,” the fairy said ; 
“ For joy within two hearts thy song has shed. 
The surge-drops from the cataract. exhale, 
So wide a sweep will make the pinion fail ; 
And labor is but lost, whene’er its end 
To feed the vanity of self would tend. 
Better be singing on a cedar bough, 
Than to the rainbow soar, and scorn the hearts 
below.” 





From The Westminster Review. 
THE TUNNEL UNDER MONT CENIS. 


Fanciful spectators have often amused them- 
selves with the question, What would remain 
of London were it abandoned for two or three 
thousand years, like the cities of Assyria? 
Lord Macaulay figured to himself a New Zeal- 
ander musing over a vast heap of bricks at 
some period in the far future, but perhaps by 
the time A. D. 4000 or 5000 had arriyed, even 
bricks might have disappeared, and nothing be 
left but a gigantic mound of dust, which the 
one near Easton Square, lately sold for a vast 
sum, may represent to our fancy, in spite of its 
diminutive scale. This image is certainly not 
calculated to give us a grand idea of the nine- 
teenth century, especially if we compare it 


with the splendid ruins which still attest the 
power of Nineveh and Rome. But a little re- 
flection may perhaps help us to salve over the 
wound to our vanity. The remains of bygone 
days are the memorials of individuals ; the pal- 
aces of old recall the name of some dead tyrant, 
and even the most useful works of antiquity— 
the Roman acqueducts—were but the presents 
of emperors to their subjects ; whereas, now the 
object for which we labor has been displaced, 
and the advantage of millions, instead of the 
gratification of units, is the aim we strive after. 
If our cities are no longer adorned with build- 
ings of a material and massiveness calculated to 
resist the assault of ages, it is not that our engin- 
eers are ineapable of producing works worthy 
to excite the admiration of posterity. We no 
longer, indeed, build pyramids to shroud the 
bones of some dead Rameses, or erect a cathe- 
dral like that of Glasgow to the memory of an 
obscure St. Mungo; but in this very island we 
have spanned arms of the sea with railway 
bridges under which the largest line-of-battle 
ship can pass, all sails set; our nearest neigh- 
bors are toiling, despite a short-sighted and 
ungenerous opposition, to open a canal between 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea, while another 
scion of the Latin race is working equally hard 
to pierce the natural barrier of the Alps, and 
put their railway system in direct communica- 
tion with that of the rest of Europe. To the 
present generation the Menai tubular bridge is 
a nine days’ wonder; the Suez Canal has been 
discussed until the subject has been worn 
threadbare, and must now be left to the practi- 
cal test of success; but the third great engin- 
eering work of the day is almost unknown in 
England, at least in its details, and we there- 
fore propose to devote some pages to an account 
of this marvellous tunnel—marvellous, not so 
much from its great length, though that will 
be between seven and eight miles (12,220 mé- 
tres), as from the scientific interest attached to 
the employment of natural forces not hitherto 
utilized. 

At the late meeting of the British Associ- 
ation at Newcastle, Sir William Armstrong 
startled, and probably alarmed, many of his 
hearers by imparting his opinion that the seams 
of coal in these islands would be exhausted in 
little more than two centuries. Posterity ¢' 
have to judge of the accuracy of this calctla- 
tion. It may, perhaps, be found that as coal 
becomes dearer by the working out of the 
upper veins, it will be profitable to sink the 
shafts down to the lower ones, now left un- 
touched, because the market price is not such 
as to cover the expense to be incurred, and a 
supply be thus obtained for a considerably 
longer period. Be this as it may, however, 
there can be no doubt that we are now expend- 
ing coal at a rate far more rapid than that at 
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which it was formed by the decay of primeval 
vegetation ; and it would therefore be a discov- 
ery of no small benefit to our race were it pos- 
sible to find some power capable of setting all 
our manufacturing machinery in action, other 
than steam, to generate which in sufficient 
quantities so vast an amount of coal is daily 
consumed ; and the advantage would be all the 
greater if the new force we desiderate could be 
one sure not to be exhausted so long as the 
physical cogditions of our globe remain un- 
changed, or indeed fit for the habitation of such 
creatures as ourselves. The only two forces of 
which this can be predicated with any safety 
are air and water, and the use that may be 
made of them is the great lesson-to be learned 
from a consideration of the tunnel under Mont 
Cénis. 

Scarcely had the importance about to be as- 
sumed by the railway system of Europe been 
acknowledged, than a tunnel under the Alps 
became the dream of engineers, especially those 
of Italy. It is indeed evident, that even sup- 
posing the Peninsula suddenly endowed with 
a railway net as complete as that which inter- 
sects the manufacturing districts of the West 
Riding or Lancashire, Italy must be cut off 
from the great flow of transit and traffic so 
long as no direct communication exists between 
her railway system and that of other nations. 
The difficulty of creating one was, however, 
enormous, and the Alps presented an obstacle 
as difficult to turn astoovercome. Apart from 
all engineering impediments, the Corniche line 
implied so great a circuit, that the railroad 
journey from Paris to the Valley of the Po by 
this route would have cost more in time and 
money than the twelve or fourteen hours’ pas- 
sage over Mont Cénis in a carriage; and the 
same might be said of the circuit round the 
upper end of the Atlantic, without adding that 
the problem would not have been in any de- 
gree solved even thus, before the construction 
of the remarkable ascending lines over the 
Bocchetta Pass and the Simmering. Nor when 
tkese were made, did the questions seem nearer 
to a real solution. The Alps were too high to 
be crossed by this system, even had the snow 
which covers them for half the year not op- 
posed an inynicible obstacle, and the same double 
objection presented itself to the construction of 
a tunnel on any method hitherto employed, for 
shafts could not be thought of, and yet no tun- 
nel of even a quarter the length had hitherto 
been considered possible without them. Nev- 
ertheless, as a tunnel seemed the only resource, 
engineers continued to devise schemes for pierc- 
ing it, more or less impracticable, very much 
like those we periodically hear of for bridging 
over or boring under the Channel. 

To add to the difficulty, it so happened that 


- Mont Cénis the shortest and most frequented 

















of the Alpine passes, the one by which it was 
soonest possible to reach the plain and the rail- 
way system on either side, and which the ge- 
nius of Napoleon had marked out as the true 
line of communication between France and It- 
aly, was in the hands of a third-rate State, 
counting scarcely five millions of inhabitants. 
Fortuately, however, though the kingdom was 
small, its destinies were directed by the greatest 
statesman of our day—one whose eagle glance 
took in far more than the interests of the mo- 
ment, and who, foreseeing the time when Pied- 
mont would be Italy, was steadily bent on pre- 
paring her to play the part of a great power. 
As it happened also, the minister was not only 
a skilful politician, but he had received an ad- 


mirable scientific education, and when three 
engineers, whose names deserve to be chron- 
icled for all ages, Grandis, Grattoni, and Som- 
meiller, supported by the authority of Ranco, 
whose views gained weight from the distin- 
guished part he had taken in the construction 
of the Genoa and Turin Railway, presented 
their invention to him, Count de Cavour. 
did not turn away with disdain, because no 
tunnel had ever before been pierced by ma- 
chines impelled by compressed air * produced 
by the action of water, but rather saw in the 
novelty of the idea a ground for hoping that 
difficulties insuperable by any means usually 
practised would thus be overcome. To the 
above-mentioned four engineers, in the, first 
instance ; and secondly, but no less perhaps, to 
Count de Cavour and his two illustrious friends 
and colleagues, Paleocapa and General de Men- 
abrea, who concurred and sympathized in his 
opinion of the feasibility of the scheme, will 
the world owe lasting gratitude for breaking 
down the barrier of the Alps, and still more 
for introducing a new motive power into me- 
chanics. 

The whole scheme was so new, that the first 
thing to be done was to fest the models of the 
proposed machines. A commission of five per- 
sons was therefore appointed by the Piedmont- 
ese Government to try a series of experiments, 
to prove the possibility of compressing air by 
water-power, and then conveying it to a distant 
spot there to put a perforating machine in mo- 
tion, and also to determine whether so long a 
tunnel without shafts could be ventilated. 

The report of this commission was so favor- 
able as fully to answer to the far-sighted antici- 
pations of the ministers. Much doubtless re- 
mained to be done, for the machines tested 
were mere models, requiring to be greatly 


ee 

* An Englishman, Mr. Bartlett, had previously 
adopted a perforating machine for boring holes for 
mines, eight or ten times quicker than by hand; but 
this machine was impelled by steam, a method evi- 
dently inapplicable, from the want of air in a tunnel 
of great depth and without shafts. 
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modified and increased in size before they 
could be used on a large scale: still the princi- 
ple was so well established, and the whole 
scheme appeared so far superior to any other 
that had been, or was likely to be presented, 
that the commissioners did not hesitate to re- 
commend its immediate adoption. At the 
same time a favorable conjuncture presented 
itself by the absorption of the companies run- 
ning the lines between Susa and the Ticino 
into the Victor Emmanuel Railway, and when 
the bill.for this fusion was brought in, the Gov- 
ernment added clauses authorizing the con- 
struction of the tunuel by the State, and the 
necessary expenses, to which the Company 
agreed to contribute a sum of 20,000,000 
francs (£800,000) besides premiums on the 
shares; and so great was the faith inspired by 
Counts de Cavour and Menabrea, that the 
Piedmontese Chamber of Deputies actually 
passed this audacious law by a large majority. 
(To be continued.) 





? He lives long who lives well; and time mis- 
spent is not lived, but lost.— Fuller. 





“The heart which bleeds for othérs’ woes, 
Shall feel each selfish sorrow less ; 

The breast which happiness bestows, 
Reflected happiness shall bless.” 


- —_——— r—————- 
A FEW FACTS ABOUT CELEBRATED MEN. 


Some literary men make good men of busi- 
ness. According to Pope, the principal object 
of Shakespeare in cultivating literature was to 
secure an honest independence. He suc- 
ceeded so well in the accomplishment of this 
purpose, that, at a comparatively early age, he 
bad realized a sufficient competency to enable 
him to retire to his native town of Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Chaucer Was in early life a soldier, 
and afterwards a commissioner of customs and 
inspecter of woods and crown lands. Spenser 
was secretary to the Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
and is said to have been shrewd and sagacious 
in the management of affairs. Milton was sec- 
retary to the Council of State during the Com- 
monwealth, and gave abundant evidence of his 
energy and usefulness in that office. Sir Isaac 
Newton was a most efficient Master of the 
Mint. Wordsworth was a distributer of stamps, 
and Sir Walter Scott a clerk to the Court of 
Sessions—both uniting a genius for poetry with 
punctual and practical habits as men of busi- 
ness. Ricardo was no less distinguished as a 
sagacious banker than a lucid expounder of the 
principles of political economy. Grote, the 
most profound historian of Greece, is also a 
London banker. John Stuart Mill, not suy- 
passed by any living thinker in profoundness 


of speculation, lately retired from the examin- 
er’s department in the East India Company, 
with the admiration of his colleagues for the 
rare ability with which he had conducted the 
business of the department. Alexander Mur- 
ray, the distinguished linguist, learned to write 
by scribbling his letters on an old wool card 
with the end of a burnt heather-stem. Professor 
Moore, when a young man, being too poor to 
purchase Newton’s “ Principia,” borrowed the 
book, and copied the whole of it with his own 
hand. William Cobbett, made himself master 
of English grammar when he was a private 
soldier on the pay of sixpence a day. The 
edge of his berth, or that of his guard-bed, 
was his seat to study in; a bit of board lying 
on his lap was his writing table ; and the even- 
ing light of the fire his substitute for candle or 
oil. Even advanced age, in many iateresting 
cases, has not proved fatal to literary success. 
Sir Henry Spelman was between fifty and sixty 
when he began the study of science. Frank- 
lin was fifty before he fully engaged in the re- 
searches in natural philosophy which have made 
his name immortal. Bocecacio was thirty-five 
when he entered upon his literary career ; and 
Alfieri was forty-six when he commenced the 
study of Greek. Dr. Arnold learned German 
at forty, for the sake of reading Niebuhr in 
the original. James Watt, at about the same 
age, while working at his trade of an in- 
strument-maker in Glasgow, made himself ac- 
quainted with French, German, and Italian, in 
order to peruse the valuable works in those 
languages on mechanical philosophy. Handel 
was forty-eight before be published any of his 
great works. Nor are the examples of rare 
occurrence in which apparently natural defects 
in early life, have been overcome by a subse- 
quent devotion to knowledge. Sir Isaac New- 
ton, when at school, stood at the bottom of the 
lowermost form but one. Barrow, the great 
English divine and mathematician, when a boy 
at the Charter-house school, was notorious for 
his idleness and indifference to study. Adam 
Clark, in his boyhood, was procluimod by his 
father to be a grievous dunce. Even Dean 
Swift made a disastrous failure at the universi- 
ty. Sheridan was presented by his mother to 
a tutor as an incorrigible dunce. Walter Scott 
was a dull boy at his lessons, and while a stu- 
dent at Edinburgh University received his 
sentence from Professor Dalzell, the celebrated 
Greek scholar, that ‘dunce he was, and dunce 
he would remain.” Chatterton was returned 
on his mother’s hands, as “a fool, of whom 
nothing could be made.” —Lxchange. 





Dean Swift said with much trath, “It is use- 
less to attempt to reason a man out of a thing 
he never was reasoned into.” 
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THE WONDERS OF A WATCH. 


' There are very few of the many who carry 
watches who ever think of the complexity of its 
delicate mechanism, or of the extraordinary and 
unceasing labor it performs, and how astonish- 
ingly well it bears up and does its duty under 
what would be considered very shabby treat- 
ment in almost any other machinery. There 
are many who think a watch ought to run and 
keep good time for years without even a drop 
of oil, who would not think of running a com- 
mon piece of machinery a day without oiling 
the wheels of which do but a fraction of the 
service. We were forcibly struck with this 
thought the other day, upon hearing a person 
remark that, by way ot gratifying his curiosity, 
he had made a calculation of the revolutions 
which the wheels in an, American watch make 
in a day anda year. The result of this calcu- 
lation is as suggestive as it is interestiug. or 
example: The main wheel makes 4 revolutions 
in 24 hours, or 1,460 in a year; the, second or 
center wheel, 24 revolutions in 24 hours, or 
8,760 in a year ; the third wheel, 192 in 24 
hours, or 69,080 in a year; the fourth wheel 
(which carries the second-hand), 1,440 -in 24 
hours, or 525,600 in a year; the fifth, or scape 
wheel, 12,960 in 24 hours, or 4,728,400 revo 
lutions in a year; while the beats or vibrations 
made in 24 hours are 38,800, or 141,812,000 
in a year.—Lancagger Express. 


the second discharged the plate at a distance which 
was under twelve of these units; and the third dis- 
charged at the distance cf twelve units, its action 
beginning to be felt at a distance thirteen times 
greater than that of the common point. 














































From Loxpon To Pekin 1n A Weex.—The electric 
telegraph now extends, by way of Russia, to within 
two hundred miles of Katchka, a frontier emporium 
close to the Chinese empire, between which and 
Pekin, about one thousand miles distant, there ie a 
regular post established, so that now it will be quite 
possible to communicate with Pekin from London 
in a week. 


Deats or Apxetaipe Axn Procrer.—Adelaide Ann 
Procter, the poetess, daughter of *‘ Burry Cornwall,” 
is dead. Her “legends and lyrics” are well-known 
and highly appreciated in this country, where her 
sweet song had made her many friends. ‘The Athe- 
nxum says of her sickness :— 

“On the private life of one so reserved as she was 
in every point of display (let the success be ever so 
flattering,) it would be wrong to dwell. Suffice it 
to say, that the illness which conducted her to the 
grave had been long and wasting, submissively and 
cheerfully borne. Its approach (ber health had 
been delicate from childhood,) was, perhaps, ac- 
celerated by her earnest participation in what she 
conceived to be works of mercy and duty.” 


Tre Woman’s Hospitat.—tThe third annual report 
of the Board of Managers of the Woman’s Hospital 
of Philadelphia, bas been issued, The hospital is 
situated at North College Avenue and Twenty-second 
street, north of Girard College. The report present: 
a very encouraging condition of affairs at the hospi- 
tal. Eighty patients have been received into the 
house during the year. Of the number received, 
thirty-seven were obstetrical cases, thirty six medi- 
cal, and seven. surgical. Of the whole eighty-five, 
fifty-three have been discharged well, or in satisfac- 
tory condition, thirteen improved, six not benefitted, 
four have died, and nine remain in the house. Of 
the deaths two occurred early in the ear, and 
of patients received in 1862; one from severe and 
extensive burns, the other from pneumonia superven- 
ing upon phthisis. The other deaths were of young 
children. 1,504 patients have been treated in the 
dispensary, and furnished with medicines, besides 
which 413 have been visited and treated at their 
homes; making in the whole 2,002 patients during 
the year. Forty-four vaccinations which have been 
performed, are not included in the above list. 





ITEMS. : 

Svaar Cunture 1n Ouio.—The report of the Ohio 
Commissioner of Statistics shows that in 1862 there 
were made in that State no less than 8,280,000 
pounds of sugar. “ Of this, 27,000 pounds were from 
Sorghum; so that the point is settled that sugar 
can be made from Sorghum, and if so, that Ohio 
can make her own sugar whenever it becomes neces- 
tary or profitable to do so.” The aggregate value 
of the agricultural products in Ohio of 1862, was 
$151,863,574; of this amount the sugar production 
was worth $822,190, and the molasses crop $1,942,- 
854, 


Tue Directors of the Fourth Avenue Ruilroad, N. 
Y., posted up a notice on Sixth day last, to the effect 
that colored people are no longer to be excluded. 
The Directots of the Sixth Avetue line likewise 
have intimated that the rule permitting that class 
of the population to ride only in certain cars, is 
about to be rescinded. ‘ 


At the last sitting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, a communication was received from M. 
Perrot, describing some experiments for the purpose 
of ascertaining the best form to be given to the ex- 
tremity of a lightning conductor. A large metal plate, 
intended to perform the part of a cloud charged 
with electricity, was put into communication with 
the electrical machine until the electro-meter 
marked 10deg. A metallic rod was then gradually 
brought nearer and nearer to the plate in a perpen- 
dicular position, until a discharge was obtained. Of 
the three rods thus tried, one was rounded off at its | Tnges from $1 50 to $1 55. , 
extremity, the second ended in a common point, and Sreps.—Sales of Cloverseed at $6 75 a7 25 per 
the third in a very sharp one. The first caused a| 64 lbs. Timothy is unchanged. Sales at $3 25 
discharge at a distance which was-taken for a unit;! per bushel. Flaxseed is selling at $3 25 per bushel. 


——_—_-~0 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour and Meau.—The Flour market is firm, but 
supplies come forward slowly, There were small 
sales for home consumption at $5 50.8 $6 25 per 
barrel for low grade and good superfine, SG 50 a 
$7 00 for extras. $6 75 a $7 25 for extra family, 
and at higher figures for fancy lots, according to 
quality. Rye Flour is dull .at $6 a $6 25. In 
Corn Meal there is nothing doing. 

Grain.—There is a fair inquiry for Pennsylvania 
red Wheat at $1 57 per bushel. White ranges from 
$1 75 to $1 90. Sales of Rye at $1 27 per bushel. 
Corn comes forward slowly, and yellow is selling at 
$1 20, delivered. Oats are steady at 83 cents. The 
last sales of Barley malt were at $1 72. Barley 
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ATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa.—The under- 
signed, having taken the School known as Eaton 
Academy, will open the Spring Session of thirteen 
weeks on the 11th of 4th month (April) next. 

The eourse of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of # thorough education; Latin, French, 
Phonography and Drawing included, without extra 
charge. 

TERMS, 
Boarding, Washing, &c., . 
Tuition, ‘ ‘ is 
Address 
Emitie Hameceron, Russelville P. 0O., 
Mary G. Jackson, Kennett Square P. 0., 
Principals, 
or Wittram Cuanpier, Proprietor. 

Having passed into the hands of Emilie Hambleton 
and Mary G. Jackson the entire control, as Princi- 
pals of my School, I deem it proper to say that I 
will remain and take charge of the Boarding De- 
partment, as heretofore. 

I take much pleasure in recommending both these 
ladies as experienced, qualified teachers; one of 
whom is a graduate of the Elementary and Scientific 
courses in the State Normal School, Millersville, 
Lancaster Co. 


$32.50 per session, 
10.00 ' 


Wituram Cuanpier, Proprietor. 
Eaton Academy, 3d mo. 19th, 1864. 6w. 


ONCORDVILLE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies and Gentlemen, situated in Delaware Co., 
Pa., twenty miles west of Philadelphia, on the 
Philada. and Balt. Central R. R. 
Spring term of twelve weeks will commence 3d 
mo. 21st, 1864. 
Expenses for English branches, $42.00. 
For Circular, address 
JoserH SHoRTLIDGE, 
or, A. C. Harkis, 
Concordville, Del. Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 19, 1864.—6w. 


ee 
R RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 
two-stéry dwelling house, with three rooms and 
a large hall on the first floor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is also a large school- 
house convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, ‘nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactorysuccess. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neighborhood good, and 
convenient to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Oo., Pa., two and a-halfmiles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodatiep of a boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as a summer residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Esenpzer Hance, near the premises. 
WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Falisington P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
MARK PALMER, 


34 mo. 19, 64.—tf. Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 


—$_—————_—— 

ELLWOOD ZELL & ©O., Publishers, Book- 

, sellers and Stationers, 2d floor No’s. 17 & 19 

South Sixth Street, Philada. Also, Manufacturers 

of Photograph Albums, and Publishers of Friends’ 
Books, and Foulke’s Almanac.—3d mo. 12, ’64. tf. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





De weenie COX & CO., GENERAL COMMISSION 
Merchants, for the sale of Flour, Grain, Seeds, 
Potatoes, Beans, Foreign and Domestic Fruit, and 
all kinds of Country Produce, No. 236 N. Wharves, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOULD REFER WITH PERMISSION TO 


Wm. N Philadelphia. Peter Sherman, Philadelphia. 

Isaac Jeans & Co., “ Sharpless & Siter, . . 

Drexel & Co., - George Quimby, New York. 

Budd if Comly, « Ward & Brother, Rochester, N.Y. 

Geo. Keck, - Dare, Sproston & Co., Baltimore. 
4m 25 ’63—ly 


i a 
OR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS, SEVERAL 


sets “Friends’ Miscellany,” 11 volumes in 
each set, newly bound............006 see ee cevees $7.50 
A few copies Job Scott's works, 2 vols....... «- 3.50 
Hugh Judge’s Journal......... ssesessessseen essere 70 
Memoirs, Ann Byrd, Isauc Martin and Rufus 

Oy ER escniininieninniiiiidiiituinnninsiianseninn 25 
Also, Journal of John Comly............s.e0000+ 1.50 


CHARLES COMLY, Byberry, or, 
EMMOR COMLY, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 
Ist mo. 23, 1864.—t. f. 


OMER EACHUS, COLLECTOR, No. 2025 Wood 
Street, Philadelphia. Difficult Claims ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered Real Estate of the value of $15,000 
as security for fidelity in making remittances of pro- 
ceeds. Keference is made by permission to 

Wituiam P. Watrer, 1233 Market Street, Philada. 

J. J. Kersgy, 1920 Green Street. _ 

Tuomas H. Speakman, Attorney, 26N.7th St., “ 

Dr. A. Lanapon Erwyn, 1422 Walnut Street, “ 

Axprews, Cotzy & THompson, Attorneys, 37 Wall 

Street, New York. 
Ce 
H. Y. CUMMINGS, A 
Ist mo. 23, 1864.—3mos. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
This Institution, located in a beautiful section of 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, three miles south of 
Coatesville, on the P. R. R., will commence its spring 
and summer term on the 29th of Second month next. 
The range of study embraces the branches essential 
to a complete education. The Ancient and Modern 
Languages are taught without extra charge. The 
school is supplied with a fine assortment of Philoso- 
phical, Chemical, and Astronomical apparatus to 
illustrate the lectures upon Natural Sciences, 
TERMS, $60 per session of twenty weeks. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained by addressing the 
Principal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 
Ercildoun Boarding School, Chester Co., Pa. 
Ist mo. 16, 1864.—2mos. 


TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
§61 Arch St., have on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, '63—ly. 


‘7M. HEACOCK, GENERAL FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
West Side, Philadelphia. Constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment of ready-made Coffins, and every re- 
quisite for Funerals furnished on the most accommo- 
dating terms. Lead Coffins furnished at the shortest 
notice. Lots, Half Lots, and Single Graves, in all 
the principal Cemeteries, for sale. 
5th mo. 1863—1 yr. 


tin New York. 
rne), 34 Wall St. 
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